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The President's Message 





CCORDING to our correspondence 

with various local chapters, the 
thing in which they seem most inter- 
ested is whether they are working to 
best advantage. Local conditions and 
the type of chapter concerned are im- 
portant factors in determining what is 
best; therefore, no satisfactory single 
answer can be given to the question. 
However, it is possible to pass along 
a few good suggestions, which have 
been gathered from the practices of 
successful groups. 


CHAPTER ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Every chapter should be a demo- 
cratically organized group designed to 
promote the cause of exceptional chil- 
dren and the professional interests of 
those engaged in the field. It should 
be neither a teacher—nor an admin- 
istration-dominated group, but rather 
one in which the membership is open 
to all and in which all accept that 
membership on an equal basis. To 
assure common understanding and to 
promote effectiveness of administra- 
tion, it should be operated under a 
simple constitution that presents the 
name and object of the chapter, the 
qualifications for membership, the time 
and manner of electing officers, the 
duties of the officers, the essential 
facts concerning meetings, the number 
that constitutes a quorum, and the 
manner whereby the constitution may 
be amended. 

The by-laws should contain matters 
of greater detail and should be more 
easily changed than the constitution, 
but they should not be subject to 
alteration for the purposes of a single 


occasion. They should cover the types 
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of activities of the chapter, the types 
and functions of standing committees, 
the dues and obligations of the mem- 
bers, the order of business, and the 
like. 


PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The more important chapter activ- 
ities may be conveniently divided into 
three groups. They are, briefly—pro- 
fessional, administrative, and social. 

The professional activities include 
all undertakings designed to improve 
the group’s own informational back- 
ground and skills. The size of the 
chapter and its nature will determine 
the scope and limitations involved. 
For example, a group in which several 
types of special education are repre- 
sented would not be able to hold a dis- 
cussion on the methodology of instruc- 
tion for one particular type of child, 
whereas there are a few chapters in 
the Council that could do that. On 
the other hand, a discussion by a medi- 
cal authority on the fenestration oper- 
ation, or the implications of neuro- 
logical disturbances on intelligence and 
personality, or the dangers and pre- 
cautions in rheumatic fever might be 
of general interest to people of all 
areas. At the same time, such topics 
as childhood frustrations and tensions, 
the psychology of children under re- 
stricted activities, parental acceptance 
of a child’s limitations, and child 
growth and development are examples 
of general subject areas that contain 
special implications for the teacher 
of any type of exceptional child, and, 
therefore, possess much common ap- 
peal. ; 

The number of professional fields re- 
lated to special education from which 
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experts can be obtained to lead inter- 
esting discussions is almost limitless. 
These experts include otologists, oph- 
thalmologists, physicians of internal 
medicine, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
criminologists, social workers, endo- 
crinologists, visiting teachers, rehabil- 
itation workers, vocational-guidance 
counselors, employment-service repre- 
sentatives, personnel directors of in- 
dustry, and a host of others. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
just any person with such a title would 
be satisfactory. A chapter must choose 
its speaker with due care and dili- 
gence. He must be, not only an au- 
thority in his field, but also an indi- 
vidual who possesses an _ apprecia- 
tion of the educational and social im- 
plications of his topic and who pos- 
sesses the ability to organize and pre- 
sent it in an interesting and worth- 
while manner. 

Another activity of interest and 
profit is the demonstration lecture with 
different types of children, involving 
their various physical, emotional, so- 
cial and educational problems. For 
example, we one time saw three boys 
of the same chronological age—one of 
whom was an alert, precocious child; 
second of whom was average in abil- 
ity; and the third of whom was a slow 
learner—appear, one at a time, before 
a chapter audience. Each was inter- 
viewed by his teacher as to his inter- 
ests and hobbies and was asked to read 
a little from one of his favorite selec- 
tions. The interviews were conducted 
so informally and so in keeping with 
each boy’s special strengths that he 
thoroughly enjoyed the experience and 
did his best to appear at advantage. 

The effect was most dramatic and 
convincing in demonstrating the high 
positive correlation between each boy’s 
interests and abilities, and in portray- 
ing the tremendous difference in the 
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educational problems that any two of 
them presented. Likewise, many other 
types of demonstrations and clinics, 
involving the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
the blind, the cerebral palsied, and oth- 
ers, can be offered with profit to an 
audience and without embarrassment 
to the children, if properly organized 
and conducted. 

A less formal activity than the 
demonstration lecture is a visitation 
to another school, if a trip of this 
kind can be arranged. The advan- 
tage of such an experience is the op- 
portunity to observe learning situa- 
tions under classroom conditions and 
at the same time to study the plan of 
organization, the curriculum of con- 
tent, the types of equipment, the kinds 
of books, and many other items of 
specialy interest. Similarly, trips to 
various kinds of clinics, mental hos- 
pitals, orthopedic hospital-schools, 
penal institutions, and _ sanitoriums 
prove equally interesting and _ profit- 
able—provided, they are carefully 
planned for specific purposes and are 
followed by group discussions to point 
up the benefits derived and the extent 
to which they can be capitalized on 
locally. 

One important thing for any chapter 
to remember, however, is that, if a 
program is properly developed, it is 
not essential to depend on outside as- 
sistance to insure a profitable occasion. 
Nearly every chapter has talent that 
is either fully prepared, or that can 
easily become so, to conduct an inter- 
esting meeting. For example, we have 
known of circumstances in which sev- 
eral capable members, interested in 
a common topic, were invited to make 
a comprehensive study of the litera- 
ture on it and to observe its principles 
in operation in the classroom. As a 
result they acquired the background 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Changes in Behavior of 
Originally Feebleminded Children 





HE socio-psychological concepts of 

feeblemindedness have _ gripped 
man in varying emotions of disgust, 
revulsion, and sympathy since mediae- 
val times. In early days, the dullard 
was considered to have been bewitched 
by devils, and in mistaken attempts to 
help he was tortured and often killed, 
for only by such treatment could he 
be fully exhorted from his affliction. 
A later age considered its treatment 
more enlightened when it gave to the 
fool the place of questionable prestige 
accorded to the royal jester. In this 
latter capacity the dunce was sheltered 
from his more able fellows, and was 
provided with somewhat more than 
the essentials of food, clothing, and 


dwelling. And in 1947 we see a 
throwback to these same _ concepts, 


in popular opinion, in the character of 
Denny Dimwit, the laughable little 
friend of Perry Winkle, and in Morti- 
mer Snerd, the dumb bunny of Edgar 
Bergen’s radio show. 

But our smiles can hold little humor 
when these comic strips and radio con- 
coctions are seen as real life casualties. 

For in a democratic social order the 
success of the group depends on the 
competency of each of its members. 
Various types of governments accord 
differing responsibilities to individuals 
and groups within its structure; and 
varying governments accord differing 
status to such individuals and groups. 
A democracy emphasizes the import- 
ance and worth of the individual, and 





Bernardine G. Schmidt 


it accords to the mentally handicapped 
as well as the gifted equal responsi- 
bility for the choice of leaders, selec- 
tion and enforcement of necessary law, 
and co-operative social action. <A 
democratic social order is only as strong 
as its weakest link. The problem of 
feeblemindedness thus assumes more 
than a philanthropic or benevolent im- 
portance, for it is an important factor 
in the preservation of a way of life. 

In 1940, more than 98,000 children 
of school age were enrolled in special 
schools and classes for the mentally 
defective, and another 22,000 were in 
residential homes and institutions for 
the feebleminded. Add to these figures 
an approximation for children under 
16 who are at home without educa- 
tional opportunities because they have 
been excluded from public day-school 
attendance, and the state institutions 
are too crowded to admit them. In 
my own State of Indiana there are 
almost 42,000 such children. More 
than 39 million dollars of governmental 
funds—either Federal or state—are 
the reported costs for the maintenance, 
care, and instruction of these handi- 
capped children, in addition to which 
can be included an estimated share 
in costs of other schools and institu- 
tions, where mental handicap is a con- 
tributing factor to other problems of 
maladjustment. The size of the prob- 
lem is not small. 

The costs incurred would be justified 
if available evaluations of these edu- 


@ Bernarpine G. Scumipt, Pu.D. is Associate Professor of Education, University of 


Mississippi. 
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cational programs show the attainment 
cf personal and social competency by 
these mental deviates. But reports 
seem rather to be most discouraging. 
Various investigators have followed 
post-school activities and adjustments 
of these boys and girls only to reach 
general agreement that they tend to 
be sexually promiscuous, vocationally 
unreliable, and personally incompetent 
in family and community social con- 
tacts. 

But not all reports have shown nega- 
tive adjustment. In 1932, Florence 
Beaman reported a follow-up of be- 
havior-problem boys (not all of whom 
were mentally defective, however) and 
found them to be fairly stable, voca- 
tionally. The famous Locust Point 
study, in 1933, by Fairbank, showed 
good economic adjustment, although 
excessive social conflict. And in 1939, 
Kephart reported gains ranging from 
2 to 22 points in test intelligence in 
a group of retarded boys from 5 to 18 
years, following 11% years of a special- 
ized program planned to provide a 
rich school environment for these chil- 
dren. 

Most follow-up studies in feeble- 
mindedness have been reports of what 
has happened without benefit of sig- 
nificant cultural changes in environ- 
mental situations. Those which have 
attempted to provide enriched ex- 
periences for these children have like- 
wise been able to show more encour- 
aging competencies and adjustments. 
PURPOSES OF CHICAGO INVESTIGATION 

In 1935 an experiment was begun 
in Chicago to investigate the nature 
and degree of observable change in 
behavior, in children originally com- 
petently classified as feebleminded, 
during and after participation in a 
school environment planned to de- 
crease nervous tensions, remove emo- 
tional blockings, further social inter- 
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action, and develop self-confidence and 
a sense of personal worth. We desired 
to gather data on such specific ques- 
tions as the following. (1) Will chil- 
dren, so classified, show change in per- 
sonal, social, and intellectual behavior 
after participation in this planned pro- 
gram? (2) What will be the nature 
of such change as may be found to oc- 
cur? (3) Insofar as measurable, what 
will be the extent of such change? (4) 
If change is found to occur in school 
years, will it be maintained in later, 
post-school years? (5) Will change 
continue in the post-school period? 
(6) How will personal, social, and in- 
tellectual growth in children who have 
participated in such a school program 
differ from that of feebleminded chil- 
dren who have participated in a dif- 
ferent school environment? 


SUBJECTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The subjects of this experiment were 
322 boys and girls between the ages 
of 12 and 14 with an average chron- 
ological age of 12-5. Their IQ’s at 
the time of the beginning of the study 
ranged from 27 to 69, with a median 
of 51.7. They came for the most part 
from grade levels in the elementary 
school ranging from first through 
eighth, although some were trans- 
ferred from ungraded specific classes, 
and some had previously been ex- 
cluded from school because of extreme 
low mentality. They came from homes 
whose socio-economic levels ranged 
from the very lowest to the very high- 
est in the city. 

These children were referred to the 
experimental centers from the place- 
ment bureau which carried the func- 
tions of diagnosis and recommenda- 
tion for all children whom teachers 
reported as having problems in the 
classroom. A child who, through such 
diagnosis, was found to have an IQ 
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on the Stanford-Binet Scale, of 69 or 
less, was referred to the special cen- 
ters. All children had had at least 
two such tests, and most had had as 
many as four. Because an IQ of 50 
was assumed to be a probable floor of 
educability, children who tested below 
that level could he excused from fur- 
ther attendance at school; but such ex- 
clusion was the prerogative of the spe- 
cial centers, and one which we did 
not use. Thus we accepted all chil- 
dren so referred, regardless of any pre- 
sumed ineducability. 

No artificial selection of cases was 
made, but certain factors effected a 
natural selection of children, as re- 
ceived from the placement bureau: 


(1) Classroom teacher’s judgment in 
referring children for examina- 
tion: 

To the extent that such referrals 
were weighted by factors other 
than mental retardation, cases 
subsequently referred to our 
centers were likewise weighted. 
Therefore, in addition to the 
constant selective factor of 
feeblemindedness, there were 
unknowable degrees of other 
variable personality factors. 


(2) Chronological age 
Only children 12 years of age 
or over were referred to these 
adolescent special centers. 


(3) Intelligence 
To the extent that results of 
these tests may have been 
severely lowered by handicaps 
of vision, speech, hearing, or 
temporary physical or emotional 
aberration, the children so re- 
ferred may have included some 
whose feeblemindedness was ap- 
parent rather than real. How- 
ever, this theoretical possibility 
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holds only a slight chance of 
probability since the personnel 
of the placement bureau were 
highly trained, competent psy- 
chologists; and the incidence of 
physical handicap was no high- 
er than that to be found in an 
unselected group. 


(4) Sex 
Of the five special centers used 
in this experiment, 3 were for 
girls only and 2 were co-educa- 
tional. Consequently there was 
a 2:1 ratio of girls to boys in 
the study. 


The group was considered to be 
representative of adolescent children 
classified as feebleminded, although 
not necessarily representative of all 
feebleminded children. 

Of the 322 children in the study, 254 
were placed in experimental centers; 
the remaining 68 were placed in con- 
trol centers, and were matched with 
the same number selected from the 
total experimental group, paired on 
CA, IQ, number of years school ex- 
perience, socio-economic status; com- 
posite achievement; and sex. In ad- 
dition to this group control, two in- 
dividual controls were employed: (1) 
paired identical twins in experimental 
and control centers; and (2) paired 
identical twins in experimental cen- 
ters and regular classes. 


TESTS AND RECORDS 


In investigating the needs of these 
children in order to plan a functional 
educational program which would fulfill 
the criteria originally set up, the same 
kinds of data were used which were 
later repeated in the evaluation of 
the adequacy of that program. Ob- 
jective data included standardized 
tests, school and employment records, 
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and records of contacts with social 
agencies. Subjective data consisted 
of interviews with parents, teachers, 
employers, social-service caseworkers, 
and with the children themselves, and 
correspondence with parents and chil- 
dren. 

The standardized tests, scales, and 
measures were used: Stanford Re- 
vision of Binet-Simon, (1915 form for 
three groups,) and Form L, (for one 
group); Stanford Achievement Bat- 
tery, Forms V and W; Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory; Pintner’s As- 
pects of Personality; Willoughby Emo- 
tional Maturity Scale; Vineland Social 
Maturity Scale; and Detroit Adjust- 
ment Inventory. 

The achievement tests were admin- 
istered at entrance and at withdrawal 
from the center; all others 
administered at entrance and 
every 18 months thereafter. The 
re-test time interval was selected after 
a study of time necessary to eliminate 
practice effect for each of the tests, 
and the time of the researcher that 
could be budgeted for this phase of 
the study. 

All tests given as a part of the study 
were given by the researcher. Two 
checks were made on the validity of 
the Binet re-tests: (1) Examinations 
made at entrance were compared with 
those made by the placement bureau 
at time of referral, and showed varia- 
tions not more than 4 points, with a 
median of 1.2 points; and (2) At the 
conclusion of the fifth testing period 
of the study, a member of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Northwestern 
who was unfamiliar with 


special 


were 


University, 
the study, was employed to take a 
27% sampling of special re-tests to 
check against the regular re-test of 
that period as taken by the researcher. 
The mean deviation of this verification 
test over the regular re-test was slight- 
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ly under one IQ point. As a safeguard 
to statistical accuracy, computations of 
test data were made, and analyses 
checked by the Central Service Bur- 
eau of the Department of Economics 
of Indiana University. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 


The experimental program was set 
up in three special centers located in 
two elementary school buildings, 
where their program functioned separ- 
ately from that of the regular graded 
classes, but was under the _ building 
administration of the elementary prin- 
cipal. The researcher served all three 
experimental centers as head teach- 
er and also as teacher of language 
arts, graphic arts, and social studies. 
In each center, a second teacher taught 
home mechanics, home economics and 
related shop work, and science; and a 
third teacher taught music, physical 
education, and health. The control 
centers were similarly housed and ad- 
ministered, and were likewise served 
by a head teacher. The amount and 
kind of training of instructional staffs 
and head teachers were closely 
matched between the experimental 
and control centers; the staffs had 
been members of the same preparatory 
classes. No teacher held a_ bac- 
calaureate degree, and the regular 
staffs were totally inexperienced; the 
head teacher of the control group had 
had five years’ teaching experience 
in the public school system (in op- 
portunity rooms), and the head teach- 
er of the experimental group had had 
three years of experience in a private 
school for the feebleminded which she 
had organized. 

There are three levels toward so- 
cial competency and _ maturation 
through which all individuals—adults, 
as well as children, and even nations, 
must strive: The first of these is per- 
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sonal independence, or the ability to 
care for one’s own needs; the second 
is the ability and desire to contribute 
to a group in which one is a participat- 
ing member; and the third is that level 
reached, on its highest level, by the 
philanthropist, the inventor, and oth- 
ers who place the good of society high 
in their hierarchy of values—and that 
is the desire and ability to contribute 
to the large social group from which 
one receives only a very impersonal or 
general good himself. These are the 
three levels of social maturation 
through which the experimental cen- 
ters attempted to guide these boys 
and girls, through providing learning 
experiences centered around things 
they were interested in learning, be- 
cause they were required of them as 
boys and girls growing up in a family, 
in a school, and in their neighborhood. 

The experimental centers made no 
assumptions of ability to learn, or lack 
of that ability, but instead based the 
program on what was needed to re- 
lease emotional blockings and tensions, 
and to develop confidence and the 
skills of social interactions. The pro- 
gram was directed toward these goals: 
(1) development of desirable personal 
behavior; (2) improvement in the 
fundamental academic skills; (3) de- 
velopment of the manipulative arts; 
(4) improvement of work and study 


habits; (5) learning of vocational in- 
formation; and (6) pre-employment 
experience. Extensive use was made 


of visual and audial aids, of excur- 
sions, of creative and dramatic play, al- 
ways with emphasis on pupil plan- 
ning and participation, and with the 
development of self-confidence through 
service to others as the key-note to 
method. 

The control centers accepted an as- 
sumption of limited ability to learn, 
provided a curriculum which paral- 
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leled that of the regular elementary 
school in kind, but at an extremely 
slow rate, with the emphasis on quan- 
tities of orthodox drill and a bulk of 
time devoted to pure handwork. 


EVALUATION OF RESULTS 


Evaluation of the programs was con- 
tinuous throughout the three years of 
the in-school period and through a 
subsequent five-year post-school per- 
iod after the pupils left the special 
centers. Evaluation was made on the 
basis of the tests, records, interviews, 
and observations which had been con- 
tinued during the full eight years. 
Investigation for the study was com- 
pleted December 31, 1943. It was then 
shown that 27% of the experimental 
group had completed a regular four 
year high school course, satisfactorily 
and without benefit of any special 
adaptation; over 5% had continued 
post high-school training, either in a 
liberal arts college, or in a commercial 
or technical college which required 
a high school diploma for entrance. 
Eighty-three and four-tenths per cent 
were regularly employed, and one- 
third of them were in skilled occupa- 
tions, with another third in clerical 
positions. A little more than 6% were 
in supervisory positions. One is a 
research librarian; two are registered 
nurses; one is a credit manager of a 
large retail department store; two of 
the girls were in the WAC’s, one in 
the medical corps; over 5% of the 
boys were in service, many of whom 
attained ratings; one was in the en- 
gineering corps. Their salaries ranged 
as high as $84 per week with an aver- 
age for the total group of $32 per 
week. The average duration of jobs 
held was in excess of 3.5 years in a 
possible maximal employable period 
of five years. 

On measuries of emotional stability 
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and maturity, 79% were shown to 
have attained a level of personal and 
social adjustment equal to or better 
than the highest one-fifth of well- 
adjusted adults. A correlation of 
.923 + .029 was found between change 
in test intelligence and change in emo- 
tional stability over the full eight years 
of the study. 

On test intelligence, individual over- 
all change for the eight year period 
ranged from a drop of 4 IQ points to 
a gain of 71 points, with a median 
overall change of 40.7 points. Eighty 
and seven-tenths per cent of the group 
exceeded a gain of 30 IQ points; 59.3% 
reached or exceeded a gain of 50 
points. By the end of the study only 
7.2% were still classifiable as feeble- 
minded, and 59.7% were classifiable 
as high normals. 

Fifteen of the girls and three of the 
boys were married at the end of the 
study. There were no records of per- 
sonal maladjustments, or economic de- 
pendency within these units, as evi- 
denced by lack of contacts of these 
families with social agencies. Eleven 
families had children, ranging in ages 
from four months to four years. No 
study was made of these nineteen 
second generation children, but avail- 
able medical and other clinical records 
indicated apparent physical and men- 
tal normalcy. -There was only one 
intermarriage within the study. 

There was but one court charge in 
the post-school period and that was 
for sexual promiscuity; the same girl 
bore one child out of wedlock. There 
were no other records of social con- 
flict. 

In the matched experimental and 
control groups, 13% of the control 
group were employed at some time in 
the post-school period, the average 
duration of such employment being 
3 months; this compares with 84% 
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of the experimental (matched) group 
employed for 3.2 years. The median 
weekly wage of the control group was 
$8.75; that of the experimental group 
was $27.13. The jobs of the control 
group, without exception, were in un- 
skilled occupations. None from the 
control group continued voluntary 
schooling beyond the special centers, 
but 88% of the experimental group 
did. Eight of the girls in the control 
group bore children out of wedlock, as 
compared with one from the experi- 
mental group; all but one of these 
were financially dependent on the com- 
munity. However, three girls from 
the control group had married and 
were maintaining financially independ- 
ent homes; ten from the experimental 
group had so married. At the con- 
clusion of the study, three of the former 
pupils from the control centers were 
in state hospitals for the insane, 
twenty-nine were in state institutions 
for the feebleminded, and four were 
in state correctional or penal institu- 
tions. 

On intelligence re-tests, only 4 of 
the control group showed gain and 
that less than 4 IQ points. Most losses 
were slight, but they ranged as high 
as 22 points. The mean change for the 
control group was 3.6 points. 


CONTINUED RESEARCH 


There are many facets for continued 
and related research. One is already 
underway, and that is the duplica- 
tion of this program to determine its 
transferability to other groups of 
mentally handicapped children, by 
other teachers, in other locales. Al- 
ready in Baltimore such a duplication 
is in motion, this year being spent as 
an orientation period in principles and 
techniques, the formal experimental 
period to date from September, 1947. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Do Teachers Cause Maladjustment? 


A Review—Part II 





DOES THE TEACHER'S PERSONAL ADJUST- 
MENT HAVE AN EFFECT ON THE 
STUDENT? 


We come now to what is probably 
the most important question to be con- 
sidered. The mental hygiene prob- 
lems of the teacher would not be too 
important if they seemed to have no 
bearing on the child’s development. 
It is an interesting fact that all of the 
studies we have been able to find 
have produced evidence of the effect 
of the teacher’s mental hygiene on 
that of the child. Boynton, Dugger 
and Turner (11) gave the Wood- 
worth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet 
and some additional questions to 73 
fifth and sixth grade teachers and 1,000 
of their students. The pupils of the 
teachers with the best mental health 
proved to be the more stable. The 
more unstable children were found in 
the classes of the more unstable teach- 
ers. This was true even though the 
pupils and teachers had been together 
only two and one-half months. <A 
weakness of the study is that socio- 
economic factors do not appear to 
have been controlled. It is possible 
that the more satisfactory teachers 
could have been assigned to the neigh- 
borhoods of the more respected par- 
ents. 

A well controlled study by Oje- 
mann and Wilkinson (34) used 66 
ninth grade children who were 
equated in experimental and control 





Part I of this article was published in 
November 1947. Editor. 
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groups. The teachers of one group 
were taught a case history approach 
to their children, i. e. how to learn to 
know the child, his background, de- 
needs. The personal- 
children were con- 
siderably more satisfactory at the 
end of the experiment, and 
there was indication of a decrease in 
personal conflict, as revealed by the 
Luria voluntary movement technique. 
It should be recognized that teaching 
teachers how to know their pupils is 
only one aspect of the whole picture 
of the mental hygiene of the teacher. 
Nichols, Worthington, and Witmer 
32) compared the children of two 
kindergarten schools in the same city. 
One teacher was considered adjusted 
and the other poorly adjusted. The 
children, while comparable at the be- 
ginning, showed differences at the end 
of the semester. Olson and Wilkinson 
(35) examined the personality of 
teachers as revealed by the amount 
and kind of verbal direction they used. 
The reaction of 39 children to each of 
30 student teachers was carefully ob- 
served and recorded. Contacts were 
scored as positive or negative in the 
sense of whether there was a favorable 
reaction on the part of the child. There 
was a favorable correlation between 
the use of positive language and a 
democratic sort of attitude toward 
the children, and the responses which 
the children made. Children respond- 
ed unfavorably to the blanket, imper- 
sonal type of suggestion. 


A group of 23 fifth grade children, 


sires, and 
ities of these 
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who had been selected as the 25 per 
cent most poorly adjusted on the basis 
of the California Personality Test, 
were exposed by Flory, Alden, and 
Simmons (19) to teachers who were 
instructed to bring about as much im- 
provement as possible in the person- 
ality adjustment of the students. While 
it is admitted that these children were 
statistically the ones more likely to 
improve since they scored so low on 
the initial test, there was neverthe- 
less an undeniably significant improve- 
ment in their total scores in both the 
areas of self-adjustment and_ social 
adjustment at the end of a year. Re- 
the end of another 
showed a little 
The children improved in a sense of 
personal worth more than in freedom 
from nervous symptoms. The authors 
felt that it is easier to build up a 
child’s opinion of himself than to re- 
move many of his long-standing symp- 
toms of maladjustment. Of the 23 
pupils, 5 failed to make any improve- 
ment, and the authors believed that 
this fact is evidence that there are 
cases for whom the assistance of spe- 
cialists is required. The teachers 
would do well to make use of the 
school psychologist and the child guid- 
ance clinic in working with these more 


testing at year 


more improvement. 


difficult cases. 

An experiment was made by Neu- 
ber and Snyder (31) with eight chil- 
dren of limited ability who also showed 
personality disturbance. On the basis 
of the California Test of Personality, 
the Haggarty-Olson-Wickman Rating 
Scale, a Word Association Test, and 
the Schwartz Social Situation Pic- 
tures, these children were placed in 
a special class that met one hour a 
day with a teacher who used an in- 
dividualized case study approach to 
each child. Marked emphasis was 
placed on the personality needs rather 
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_ than on the gaining of factual informa- 


tion. At the end of the school year, 
re-tests indicated that the group as a 
whole had made considerable improve- 
ment in self-adjustment and even more 
in social adjustment. Self-evaluation 
was greatly improved, but the symp- 
toms of nervousness were not reduced 
a great Social skills for the 
group as a whole improved from the 


deal. 


30th percentile to the 70th percentile. 
This would answer any criticism that 
on a re-test the findings would natur- 
ally tend in the direction of the mean. 
These children actually progressed to- 
better than average adjust- 
Neuber and Sny- 


ward a 
ment in that area. 
der also found, however, that except 
for one child, the regular classroom 
teachers of these children did not con- 
sider them improved over their previ- 
ous rating. 
Baruch (7) 
instituting procedures in 
teachers to recognize, prevent, and 
retuce mental hygiene problems. She 
worked with 65 subjects and used as 
criteria the teacher’s account 
of what was happening to her, the 
case study of the child which showed 
changes in the teacher’s attitudes and 
techniques, and the reports of con- 
ferences with the child’s parents. The 
most significant figures in relation to 
improvement in the children’s situation 
was the improvement in the teacher’s 
personal adjustment. As the teacher 
became personally adjusted, she be- 
came more acceptng of both children 
and adults. At the beginning of the 
experimental period only three teach- 
ers were characterized as showing any 
degree of acceptance of either children 
or adults. By the end of the period, 
three-fourths of the subjects had 
shown improvement. It should, per- 
haps, be indicated that 56 of these 
teachers had been maladjusted enough 


used the technique of 
training 


own 
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to have asked for personal counseling 
either before or during this teacher 
training program. Although they 
probably do not represent the aver- 
age teacher, it is still apparent that 
an improvement in teacher mental 
hygiene has a noticeable effect on the 
children’s mental hygiene. 

In a study of how teachers meet 
problem situations, Cox and Ander- 
son (15), using 23 of the problems 
Wickman describes, obtained replies 
from both teachers and their pupils 
concerning the methods they would 
be likely to use in meeting the prob- 
lem situation. The types of reactions 


were evaluated on a_ seven-point 
mental hygiene scale by a group of 
judges. The students were 
tioned so as to determine whether the 


be overly optimistic 


ques- 


teachers would 
about their own reaction to the prob- 
lems, and there was a noticeable ten- 
dency for the students to agree with 
each other and to rate the teacher’s 
action as less favorable than she her- 
self stated. It was found in this study 
that a slight negative correlation ex- 
isted between age and mental hygiene 
evaluation of the teacher’s behavior, 
i. e., that the older teacher used a 
less adequate means of meeting the 
situation. The study showed that 
teachers would usually deal with the 
problem situations in such a way as 
to defeat their own purposes or to 
make the problem worse. 

Anderson (2, 3) should be credit- 
ed with other sig- 
nificant contributions to the study of 
the teacher’s personality. Several of 
these have been made in collaboration 
with Brewer (4, 5, 12). A particular 
study relating to the question under 
consideration was made of three teach- 
ers working with 55 kindergarten chil- 
dren. Two observers made _inde- 
pendent recordings of the contacts be- 


making several 
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tween the teachers and children. The 
behavior was analyzed into dominative 
versus socially integrative behavior 
on the part of the teachers. Domina- 
tion was characterized by the use of 
force, commands, threats, shame, 
blame, verbal attacks on the child. It 
is the behavior of the rigid or in- 
flexible personality unwilling to sub- 
mit to the desires or judgment of an- 
other in determining the goals which 
concern other persons. It reveals the 
insecurity of the self-protecting per- 
sonality. Integrative behavior is the 
more self-abandoning, objective point 
of view which makes the most of in- 
dividual flexible, 
growing, and learning. The data of 
support 
domination in- 
itself a 


differences and is 


Anderson’s_ studies strongly 
the hypothesis that 
which is 


cites resistance, 


dominative behavior. Integrative be- 
havior, on the other hand, induces co- 
operative behavior. 

A final study was an investigation 
by Baxter (8) of 42 teachers in class- 
room situations who were observed by 
four experienced teacher-observers. 
This experiment is reported in a book 
which should required 
reading for every prospective teacher. 
The way conducted their 
classrooms showed up clearly in the 


certainly be 
teachers 


security and freedom from tension of 
the children, and most of the teacher’s 
behavior appeared to be tied in with 
her personal adjustment. Three items 
relating to successful adjustment were 
suggested: the first was an attitude 
of freedom from prejudice or the 
willingness to consider any situation 
in terms of all of the known facts 
about it; the second was that the 
teacher live a full and satisfying life 
outside the school situation; the third 
was that she have a genuine interest 
in people and in teaching. In one good 
example, the traits which characterized 
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the well adjusted teacher included per- 
mitting the child to assume responsi- 
bility for his own conduct, allowing 
the children to organize their own 
democratic leadership, courtesy, in 
respecting the opinions of the chil- 
dren and in offering the teacher’s own 
opinion, the habit of listening to 
others, the ability to refrain from emo- 
tional outbursts, sarcasm, or harsh 
criticism, the ability to refrain from 
effusive and demonstrative approval, 
a sense of humor which could include 
her own weakness, and an ability to 
plan her program so that each indi- 
vidual child’s needs and abilities were 
given constant consideration. 


SUMMARY 


We have attempted to review the 
scientific investigations which throw 
light on the question of the emotional 
maladjustment of the teacher and its 
effect on the pupil. The following 
general conclusions seem to be jus- 
tified: . 

(1) Concerning the mental hy- 
giene status of the teacher, evidence 
is apparent that teachers have emo- 
tional problems. No reliable evidence 
has been given to the effect that this 
is more true of the teaching profes- 
sion than of the general population. 
However, it is a fact not to be ignor- 
ed since the personal adjustment of 
the teacher has a bearing on the ad- 
justment of other individuals. 

(2) Regarding the causes of teach- 
ers’ maladjustments, there are two 
areas—job-associated frustrations, and 
personal, emotional problems. The 
first type would be subject to improve- 
ment in professional conditions, but 
the second probably requires personal 
study and even counseling. Most of 
the teacher’s symptoms are character- 
ized by feelings of inadequacy and 


social insecurity. The real sources 
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of their problems, as for most people, 
probably lie in the frustrations that 
eccurred during childhood and youth. 
Whether a vicious cycle may not be 
in progress from one teaching gener- 
ation to the next is a pertinent ques- 
tion. However, it is also certain that 
the problems do not all arise in the 
classroom. 

(3) Opinion is divided on whether 
the mental hygience of the feacher 
affects her teaching ability. The con- 
fusion here may be due to the inade- 
quate method of defining or measur- 
ing teaching ability. In the existent 
studies it is measured either in terms 
of the increase in children’s knowl- 
edge, or by the supervisors’ rating of 
the teacher’s ability. Perhaps in gen- 
eral the mental hygiene of the teacher 
seems to be not too closely related to 
these two criteria. 


(4) Can teachers recognize the 
problem child? The majority of stud- 
ies have pointed toward a negative an- 
swer to this question. Most teachers 
appear to be concerned with disturb- 
ances of classroom routine and un- 
aware of the signs of maladjustment. 
There is some indication, however, that 
teachers are improving in this regard, 
and that more attention is being paid 
to the question in the teaching cur- 
riculum. 

(5) Regarding the question of the 
traits which children dislike in their 
teachers, there is evidence that they 
find undesirable the ones characteristic 
of personal emotional maladjustment, 
i. e. a critical, sarcastic, punitive atti- 
tude, and they prefer the teacher with 
an unbiased, cheerful attitude, and 
a genuine interest in the individual. 


(6) Does the teacher’s ‘ personal 
adjustment have an effect on the stu- 
dent? The evidence that it does is 
overwhelming. Adjusted teachers do 
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much to bring about pupil adjustment, 


and the converse is also true. 
ably the 


Prob- 


most satisfactory way of 


measuring whether or not a classroom 
is smooth-running and effective would 
be to measure the degree of personal 


adjustment of the teacher. 


Without 


minimizing the importance of a teach- 
er’s knowledge of subject matter or 


of 
in 


specific techniques which she uses 
the teaching situation, it is neces- 


sary to recognize this fact of the emo- 
tional attitudes of the teacher having 


an 


important influence on the ad- 


justment of the child. 
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1,500,000 CHILDREN CAN BE SAVED 


Three million children have impaired hearing! 


tests in schools. 


from reports of annua! hear:ng 


Eminent ear specialists say that more than fiity per cent of these children can be saved 
from becoming permanently hard of hearing if the causes are discovered and treated 


in time. 


Watch children carefully for signs of hearing loss after illnesses involving nasal passages, 


ears or throat. 
Inattention ... 
indications. 


falling grades in school... 


a tendency to shun company .. . are 


Prompt medical attention is required—American Hearing Society, Washington, D. C. 
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Hospital Classes and Homebound Instruction 


in [Illinois 





HOSPITAL AND SANITORIUM CLASSES 


—* 


classes have developed through- 


hospitals and_ sanitorium 
out the State of Illinois during the last 
four years. This service is for chil- 
dren under twenty-one years of age 
whose common-school education has 
been interrupted during a period for 


health rebuilding. The administrators 


of the hospitals and sanitoriums ask 
for this service whenever the need 
arises. 

Under the law the state can reim- 
burse only the school district. For 
this reason the local school district 
where the hospital and sanitoriums 
are located must sponsor the class. It 
will be necessary that the district 
establish the class, secure the teacher, 
and provide the necessary supplies 
and equipment. This class will be a 
part of the city school system. 

All of the large hospital and sanitor- 
ium centers have many children from 
outside the city or local school dis- 
trict; therefore, the local district must 
make arrangements with the pupil’s 
home district for them to meet the 
normal per capita cost as tuition. The 
state will reimburse the district con- 
ducting the class up to $300 per pupil 
on the excess cost for an approved 
program. 

Of necessity these groups are hetero- 
geneous as far as age, grades, or 
handicaps are concerned. The educa- 
tional program must be approved by 
the medical supervisor. Some children 
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will have a limited program while 
others wili carry practically a full 
time schedule. Some of these chil- 
dren will be orthopedic cases who are 
in the hospitals for surgery, physio- 
therapy, or other treatments. Some 
are rheumatic fever cases who are 
there for rest. Some post operative 
cases are confined while learning to 
No matter what 
the cause of the confinement may be, 
if the case comes under the law for 
the physically handicapped, it may be 
included in the program. The sanitor- 


use mechanical aids. 


ium cases may all be diagnosed as ac- 
tive or inactive tuberculosis. 

For those children who are able 
to go to the classroom, which is pro- 
vided in the hospital, they will find 
much the same surroundings as in 
any school. There are adjustable desks, 
text books, reference books, maps, 
and instructional supplies. To this 
class children may come on beds, in 
wheel chairs, by walking, or by the 
use of mechanical aids. Some will 
not be able to leave their beds, and 
so for these children bedside instruc- 
tion will be necessary. Others will 
be able to participate verbally in aca- 
demic work while having one or both 
arms immobilized. In every case the 
program is fitted to each individual 
case following medical advice. The 
hospital class presents a situation in 
which the best program for physically 
handicapped children may be demon- 


strated. The hospital has the oppor- 


@iva Fietp Boytes, M. A., is Assistant Director of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
ren, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
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tunity of giving a complete service of 
rehabilitation and physical medicine 
including physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, speech therapy, and academic 
work. Trained personnel attached to 
the hospital facilitate these services. 

Doctors heartily approve of the pro- 
gram because it is good mental ther- 
apy. It has been said that 90 per cent 
of the time spent in a hospital is char- 
acterized by boredom, and the re- 
mainder or about 10 per cent of the 
time can be attributed to pain. If 
that is true, then a broad educational 
program should be given to eliminate 
much of the idle time that might lead 
to boredom. 

When these children sufficiently re- 
cover, they are sent home. Some are 
well enough to re-enter regular school 
almost immediately. Others are con- 
fined to their home for some time. For 
this latter group home instruction is 
recommended until they are able to 
resume regular school work. 


PROGRAM FOR HOMEBOUND 


The local school administrators in 
Illinois have become very conscious 
of the need of an educational program 
for the child who is homebound be- 
cause of a physical handicap. The 
state reimburses the local school dis- 
trict up to $300 per child on the ex- 
cess cost for an approved program for 
children of school age who, because 
of a physical handicap, cannot safely 
attend a regular or special school. In 
the last four years the enrollment has 
jumped from 167 to 408 home classes. 
The educable mentally handicapped, 
defective vision, defective hearing, or 
socially maladjusted are not included 
under the law for home instruction, 
since it is necessary that each of these 
programs have a specially trained 
teacher and special equipment, and 
since their physical condition does not 
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prevent them from attending a regu- 
lar or special school. 

The State Department of Public In- 
struction has established certain stand- 
ards which it feels must be met by 
the home class. The class should be 
established by board action, after the 
child, if he is of sound mind, has been 
determined eligible by medical re- 
ferral. Once the pupil has been lo- 
cated and meets the requirements of 
the law as to eligibility, then the 
superintendent of schools takes steps 
to locate a teacher and _ establish 
the class. The physical surroundings 
for the class must be conducive to a 
good program. A suitable desk or 
table should be provided with suffi- 
cient light that is properly placed. 
There should be quiet in the home 
during class time with no disturbance 
from members of: the family. 

It is required by law that the teach- 
er have a state teacher’s certificate, 
but, since she is on a temporary basis, 
has short hours, and comparatively 
low salary, it is not required that she 
have any special training. Wherever 
a substitute teacher is available, she 
is used, but occasionally districts have 
found it necessary to use the regular 
classroom teacher after her regular 
school day is over. 

A home class should be started if it 
is expected that the pupil will be out 
of school four weeks or more. If the 
pupil is expected to return to regular 
school within a reasonable period of 
time, then he should be kept up to 
grade on all subjects. As a result of 
the individual instruction, he should 
return to regular school a_ stronger 
student. If the child is so very badly 
handicapped that all his education 
must be gained through home instruc- 
tion, then it should be remembered 
that he is competing only with him- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Use of Manual Dexterity and Mechanical 
Aptitude Tests in Shop Counselling of 
Mentally Retarded Adolescent Boys 





N 1944, there were 500 mentally and 

academically retarded adolescent 
boys in attendance at the Jarvis School 
for Boys in Toronto. Their I. Q.’s 
ranged from 45 to 106 with 52.9 per 
cent in the 70’s. They came, at the 
age of thirteen, from the elementary 
schools of the city—47.3 per cent from 
the auxiliary or opportunity classes 
and 52.7 per cent from the grades, with 
40.3 per cent from grades four, five, 
and six. 

The curriculum of the Jarvis School 
included instruction in the minimum 
essentials of the academic subjects of 
the elementary school as well as in 
the trades. The trades taught were 
art, automobile mechanics, barbering, 
cafeteria work, machine-shop practice, 
printing, sheet-metal work, shoe-mak- 
ing and repairing, tailoring, wood- 
finishing and wood-working. 

The first-year class had a one-hour 
shop period daily. Every two weeks 
the class changed to another shop, and 
it continued to rotate until the stu- 
dent had a two-week try-out in each 
shop. It was thought that through this 
sampling process the adaptation of the 
boy would be revealed, and the work 
of his second and third years could 
be done in the shop of his selection. 

The fact that many second and third 
year boys chose to change their select- 
ed shop after two or three months 
suggested the inadequacy of this 
method of shop counselling. In a 








W. John McIntosh 


group of 425 boys, 28.7 per cent made 
one or more changes in their choice 
of shop. This entailed loss of time to 
the student and additional expense to 
the school. The study reported here 
was undertaken to discover a more 
satisfactory means of shop guidance. 


METHODOLOGY 


Since it is generally agreed that 
there is a great range of ability among 
the inherent traits of an individual, 
the investigator believed the solution 
of the problem could be found ina boys’ 
unique pattern of abilities. He, there- 
fore, selected some of the shops, made 
a list of the more obvious skills used 
in each, then chose tests to measure 
the abilities to perform these skills. 

The shops chosen were the art, auto- 
mobile, machine, printing, sheet-metal, 
shoe, tailoring, wood-finishing and 
wood-working shops. The tests selected 
were an Art Aptitude Test, a Block Bal- 
ancing Test, a Bolt and Nut Assembly 
Test, a Boxing Broken-Blocks Test, 
the Minnesota Card Assembly and 
Card Sorting Tests, the Frazier Card 
Dropping Test, a Co-ordination of 
Hand and Eye Test, the Gaw Cube 
Construction Test, the Witmer Cylin- 
der Test, a Hand Steadiness Test, a 
Judgment Test for Accurate Fitting, 
a Letter Cancellation Test, a Machine 
Feeding Test, a Mechanical Assembly 
Test, a Number Cancellation Test, the 
Minnesota Packing Block Test, a Par- 


@Joun MclInrosu, B.A., D. Paep., is instructor in the Jarvis Street School for Boys, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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cel Wrapping Test, a Peg-Board Test, 
a Pin-Board Test, the Minnesota Rate 
of Manipulation Test, a Spatial Rela- 
tions Test, the Two-Hand Co-ordina- 
tion Test, a Tweezer Dexterity Test, 
and the O’Connor Wiggly Block Test. 

These twenty-five tests were admin- 
istered to at least eight boys from each 
shop. The boys tested had completed 
a year in their respective shops and 
had received grades of 60 per cent or 
more from their Thus, 
only the boys who had the skills re- 
quired for satisfactory work in their 


instructors. 


shops were tested. 


The scores from each test were 


compiled by shops and analysed in 
two ways. (1) The average shop scores 
compared by 
table. 


calculated and 
means of a rank distribution 
This procedure was followed because 


were 


a higher average score was expected 
from the boys in the shop or shops re- 
quiring the skills measured by the test 
than from the boys in the _ shop 
or shops not requiring these 
skills. (2) An analysis of variance 
of the scores, calculating appropriate 
measures of the differences between 
and within shops, was made.’ This 
indicated whether or not the differ- 
ences between the average shop scores 
were significant. The result of this 
analysis was given in one figure, the 
“F” ratio, which enables a research 
worker to compare the differences be- 
tween the average shop scores with 
the differences which would occur by 
chance alone. 

As a further check on the validity 
of the tests, a second group of eight 
boys was chosen from each of the 
nine shops, in the same manner as 


Jackson, Robert W. B., Application of the 
Analysis of Variance and Covariance Method 
to Educational Problems. Bulletin No. XI, 
Department of Educational Research, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1940. Pp. 19-66. 
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that employed for the first group, and 
those tests, still considered useful on 
the basis of the scores from the first 
group, were re-administered to this 
second group of boys. This was done 
because the first sample was small, 
and a check on the tests was desirable. 
If the average shop scores were found 
satisfactory in both groups of boys, 
and the correlation between the aver- 
age shop scores of group one and 
group two was over .80, it could be 
said with confidence that the test 
measured a skill required by the boys 
from the shop having the best average 
score rather than by the boys from the 
shop having the poorest average score. 

Aptitude for a shop, however, re- 
quired more than ability in certain 
skills. It required a liking for the 
work of the shop, a certain amount of 
intelligence, academic knowledge, phy- 
sical health, and a favorable attitude 
towards work and life. A personality 
and occupational-interest 
was constructed to measure these fac- 


inventory 


tors. 

Using the inventory and the tests 
found satisfactory, a study was made 
of an additional group of fifty boys 
who were given guidance in ihe choice 
of ashop. When they had completed 
three months in their shops, each boy 
was investigated to find out whether 
or not he was still in the same shop. 
These shop placements were then com- 
pared with those studied at the begin- 
ning. This comparison would indicate 
the value of this method of shop coun- 
selling. 

TEST RESULTS 


The twenty-five tests were adminis- 
tered to the first group of boys, and a 
study of the scores disclosed twelve 
tests which might indicate a preference 
for one or more shops. When these 
twelve tests were re-administered to 
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USE OF MANUAL DEXTERITY AND MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 


the second group of boys, it was found 
that only five tests were satisfactory 
for use in a shop guidance program in 
the School. These five tests were the 
Art Aptitude Test, the Bolt and Nut 
Assembling Test, the Mechanical As- 
sembly Test, the Spatial Relations 
Test and the Wiggly Block Test. 

The Art Aptitude Test was con- 
structed by John Pepper, the 
art instructor in the school. It con- 
sisted of five sections. (1) The test for 
hand control involved the use of a 
pencil to draw lines indicating specified 
direction, density, and spacing. (2) 
The test for perceptual memory re- 
quired the student to study a drawing 
for sixty seconds, and then reproduce 
what he saw. There were five draw- 
ings presented, one at a time, in the 
order of their difficulty. (3) In the 
test combining taste for black and 
white design, balance and perspective, 
the student was asked to record his 
first and second choice from each of 
three rows containing five designs in 
black and white, his first and second 
choice from one row of four drawings 
indicating varying degrees of balance, 
and his first and second choice from 
one row of four drawings showing cor- 
rect and incorrect use of perspective. 
(4) The test in color knowledge was 

(a) The stu- 
questions in- 


divided into three parts: 
dent answered seven 
volving ability to name and mix the 
colors indicated in a row of twenty 
colors. (b) The student indicated his 
first and second choice from a row of 
four colored designs. (c) The student 
selected colors from a card that would 
complete, in a pleasing manner, five 
indicated designs. (5) The test in 
color recognition required the student 
to name the two colors shown on each 
of twenty-five cards. 

In the Art Aptitude Test, all the 
boys in the art shop made raw scores 
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of 180 or more, whereas in no other 
shop had every boy a score over 180. 
Therefore, it was assumed that a boy 
who made a score of 185 or more 
would likely do satisfactory work in 
the art shop, while a boy who made 
a score of less than 180 should be ad- 
vised to choose some other shop. 

The Bolt and Nut Assembling test 
consisted of twelve bolts and nuts 
which could be assembled into four 
sets of three identical bolts and nuts. 
The three nuts of a set could go on 
the three corresponding bolts in the 
set, but would not fit the other nine 
bolts. The average time in seconds, 
on three trials, given to assemble the 
boits and nuts was the score for the 
test. 

All but two boys from the automo- 
bile shop were able to complete the 
Bolt and Nut Assembling Test in less 
than 120 seconds, whereas very few 
boys from any other shop were able 
to complete the test as quickly. 

The Mechanical Assembly Test con- 
tained sixteen items of. common use 
about the home. Several items were 
identical to those found in the Sten- 
quist and the Minnesota tests. The 
instructions followed were those used 
when administering the Minnesota 
Test, with the exception that only one 
box of mechanical items was used. A 
perfect score was 160. 

Over 90 per cent of the boys from 
the automobile, machine, sheet- metal, 
and wood-working shops _ secured 
scores of 142 or more on the Mechan- 
ical Assembly Test, whereas few boys 
from the other shops were able to 
make a score of 140. 

The Spatial Relations Test consisted 
of twenty-five blocks of various sizes 


*Patterson, D. G. and others. Minnesota 
Mechanical Ability Tests. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1930. Pp. xxii plus 
586. 
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and shapes which the student fitted into 
corresponding holes in a board. The 
instructions followed were those used 
when administering the Minnesota 
Spatial Relations Test. 

Almost all the boys who were in the 
machine, sheet-metal, tailor, and wood- 
working shops were able to complete 
the Spatial Relations Test in the 100 
seconds or less, whereas most of the 
boys in the other shops required more 
than 100 seconds to complete the test. 

The Wiggly Block Test and instruc- 
tions were those given by Johnson 
O’Connor.” The Wiggly Block Test 
and the Spatial Relations Test meas- 
ured much the same traits, and the 
correlation between the rank distribu- 
tion of the average shop scores for 
these two tests, with group two, was 
.87. However, a boy who was able to 
complete the Wiggly Block Test in 
200 seconds or less was more likely to 
be in the wood-working shop than in 


any other shop, whereas a boy who’ 


was unable to complete the test in 
ten minutes was not a_ successful 
wood-worker. 

Through the use of the five tests 
and the personality and occupational- 
interest inventory, forty-nine boys 
were counselled in the selection of 
their shops during September, 1944. 


O’Connor, Johnson, Born That Way. Wil- 
liams and Wilkins, Baltimore, 1926. Pp. 323. 
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Four months later, each boy was in- 
vestigated to ascertain whether or not 
he had moved to another shop. 

Of these forty-nine boys, two, or 4.1 
per cent, had moved to another shop. 
Since the original survey of shop 
placements found 28.7 per cent of the 
boys making one or more changes in 
their choice of a shop, this technique 
of shop guidance was presumably re- 
sponsible for a reduction of 24.6 per 
cent in the number of shop changes. 
Both of the boys who had changed 
their shop had I. Q. ratings in the 60’s, 
had scored below the 40th percentile 
on all the tests, and had very scattered 
interests. 

IMPLICATIONS 


The failure of 80 per cent of the 
tests used in this study to differenti- 
ate among any of the nine shops sug- 
gests that great care must be exer- 
cised in the choice and use of this type 
of test. Before any of these tests 
can be used intelligently, the coun- 
sellor should know what the test 
measures, what constitutes a satisfac- 
tory score, and what a satisfactory 
score indicates. Even then, the in- 
formation secured should be used as 
supplementary. to a_ carefully-made 
study of the pupil. Used in this way, 
some of the tests have a definite value 
and a place in a school counseling 
program. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES NOW UNDER CONTROL 
Diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and other contagious diseases that not so 
long ago almost emptied classrooms in epidemic years have been brought so under 
control in the last decades that fewer than 14 out of every 100,000 school children die of 
all listed contagious diseases, the U. S. Children’s Bureau reports. 
In the decade from 1930 to 1940 alone, according to Bureau of Census figures, 
the death rate for the 5-14-year-old group was cut to one-third that of the earlier 


decade. 


Except for a single instance, syphilis, the decline was marked forall the con- 


tagious diseases listed. Deaths from typhoid, for instance, are now only one-fourth the 
number, proportionately, that they were a decade ago; diphtheria, only one-fifth; scar- 


let fever, only one-third. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





USE SPEECH RECORDER URGED BY 
SPASTIC FOR CORRESPOND- 
ENCE LESSONS 
As a spastic with only a left fore- 
finger for typing, but with the extra- 
ordinary blessing of normal speech, 
I should like to replace my snail-pace 
pecking (about ten words a minute) 
with phonographic recording of col- 
lege correspondence lessons. This 
method requires only a transcriber to 
make the records and an instructor 
with a phonograph to play them. The 
records would serve the same purpose 
as correspondence papers for all types 
of courses except the ones like com- 
position, for example, that must ac- 
tually be written to have any value 
for the student. Any subject that can 
be adequately taught by class dis- 
cussion can be learned by recorded 
“recitations.” Foreign languages have 
been taught successfully on records 
by correspondence schools for almost 
half a century. Studies consisting of 
fact-learning and fact-reciting—e. g., 
history and Bible—could be put on 
record by any student with normal 
speech whose affliction makes exten- 

sive writing difficult or impossible. 

Furthermore, the Library of Con- 
gress’ “talking books” for the blind 
could be read into a microphone as 
effectively by a well-trained home- 
bound man or woman as by a well- 
trained normal individual who already 
enjoys the luxury of self-support, 
usually by the lucrative means of 
broadcasting. 

Broadcasting by means of record is 
possible and practical for young men 
and women with remarkable talent 
and personality, whose affliction com- 
pels them to remain at home. 

The use of recording in business is 
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practically universal. It can be, and 
probably is, often used in home-con- 
ducted businesses to overcome writing 
and motive handicaps that would 
otherwise make business of any kind, 
anywhere, impossible or extremely 
difficult. 

Recording for special cases is not 
new, even excepting blind users. But 
I present this brief list to illustrate 
that it has great possibilities for any 
exceptional people who can put it 
to practical use; and those who can 
will find it indispensable for their 
education or their self-support. For 
example, if I could use it to “write” 
my assignments from Baylor Univer- 
sity, I could finish a course within the 
usual few weeks instead of taking 
months to complete a single course. 
With some training in diction, I could 
read the “talking books” satisfactorily 
and have that work as a source of in- 
come. If I had exceptional talent as 
a speaker, which I have not, or as a 
singer or a musician (which I certainly 
have not), I would seize upon any op- 
portunity to improve it and to have 
my work regularly recorded for radio. 

Any of these special uses is worth 
investigating, and there may be others. 
(TrRuMAN W. Soaps, Route 1, Carth- 
age, Texas). 


RESERVATION FOR ANNUAL MEETING 


The Des Moines Chapter is ready 
to accept reservations for the 24th 
Annual Meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. The 
first session of the convention will be 
a tea and reception Sunday afternoon, 
April 25. A general session will be 
scheduled Sunday evening and the 
meetings continue through Monday, 
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Tuesday and Wednesday, April 26, 27 
and 28. Hotel reservations should 
therefore be made for Sunday, April 
25, continuing up to the date of ex- 
pected departure. 

Circulars of information are being 
sent to all local chapters together with 
reservation application blanks. These 
are set up particularly for group 
reservations. Individuals may prefer 
to write directly to Mrs. Betty Whit- 
ford, Des Moines Public Schools, 629 
Third Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Since hotel accommodations are 
somewhat difficult to arrange, those 
intending to attend the Des Moines 
meetings are requested to apply for 
reservations as soon as possible. This 
would be especially important if regis- 
trations exceed the expected total. Ad- 
ditional blocks of rooms may be set 
aside in a number of hotels if the Des 
Moines chapter is able to foresee the 
accommodation needs at an early date. 
The cooperation of all local chapter 
officers in distributing the information 
bulletins and promoting early reserva- 


tions is invited. 


FOURTH GOVERNOR’S CONFERENCE 

Approximately three hundred and 
fifty persons registered for attendance 
at the Fourth Governor’s Conference 
on Exceptional Children at the Leland 
Hotel in Springfield, Illinois, on October 
24. The Conference was sponsored by 
the Illinois Commission for Handi- 
capped Children and was attended by 
parents, educators, nurses, doctors, so- 
cial workers, and representatives of 
service clubs concerned with services 
for handicapped children. 

The morning session was devoted to 
demonstrations of classes in sight-sav- 
ing, speech correction, and oral train- 
ing for deaf children. These demon- 
strations were of particular interest to 
the audience, the majority of whom 
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had not before had the opportunity of 
observing any special classes. 

Dr. Romaine Mackie, Consultant of 
the Physically Handicapped, U. S. 
Office of Education, in addressing the 
luncheon session of the Conference, 
pointed out that two of the greatest 
needs with which we are confronted 
today are parent education and serv- 
ice in rural areas. 

Dr. Morton A. Seidenfeld, Director 
of Psychological Services of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Para- 
lysis, spoke to the afternoon session 
on The Psychological Care of the 
Physically Handicapped and recom- 
mended a number of fields in which 
much research must still be carried 
on before we can claim to be doing 
much more than operating on the hit- 
or-miss method. Among those, he 
said, is an appraisal of the effective- 
ness of present-day training for ex- 
ceptional children. 

Proceedings of the Conference will 
be published and available upon re- 
quest from the Illinois Commission 
for Handicapped Children, 160 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


TAFT ADVOCATES ACTION IN 1948 

Senator Robert A. Taft, co-sponsor 
of S 472 and recognized Republican 
policy leader in the Senate, proposed 
in an address at Gearhart, Oregon, 
September 25, 1947, a billion dollar 
social welfare program for enactment 
by Congress next year. An important 
item in the program is federal aid to 
education. “A country as prosperous 
as the United States,’ he declared, 
“should be able to provide a free 
education for every child.” Aid 
should go to the neediest states ac- 
cording to ability and effort. Federal 
help should be limited to “providing a 
floor under essential needs.” He 
stressed the fact that “Federal assist- 
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ance must not bring federal control. 
The total amount of assistance cannot 
be too great.” The maintenance of 
state and local control of educational 
policy is consistent with the expendi- 
ture of federal funds for education 


and other general welfare purposes. 


VISUAL AID 

Our American Heritage, a series of 
six teaching filmstrips, has just been 
released by The Reader’s Digest Edu- 
cational Department, according to an 
announcement from Arthur J. Crow- 
ley, Director. The series represents 
the Digest’s contribution to the far- 
reaching American Heritage Program, 
now being spearheaded by the nation- 
wide tour of the Freedom Train. 

The new filmstrips span the de- 
velopment of civil liberties, from the 
period of the Magna Charta, through 
the struggles of our early Republic, 
the creation of the great documents 
guaranteeing this nation’s basic lib- 
erties, the contributions of our great 
thinkers and statesmen, up to present 
day American democracy. and_ the 
world-wide challenges to continuance 
and further growth of human freedom. 

Accompanying the series is an il- 
lustrated forty-page Teaching Guide 
that reproduces in sequence each 
frame in each strip. The series, pack- 
aged with the Guide in a_ book-like 
file box, is priced at $19.50. It may 
be ordered from local audio-visual 
distributors or from the Educational 
Department of The Reader’s Digest, 
353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y. 


JANE BULL TO DIRECT ILLINOIS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Howard E. M. Miller has re- 
signed his position as Executive Di- 
rector of the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children, to become Exe- 
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cutive Director of the Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Society of Los Angeles County. 


Mr. Henry C. Dormitzer, newly 
elected chairman of the Illinois Com- 
mission for Handicapped Children, has 
announced the appointment of Miss 
Jane Bull as Mr. Miller’s successor. 


NORTHEAST TEXAS CHAPTER 
The Northeast Texas Chapter of the 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children had its first meeting of the 
year at East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas, October 20, 
at 10:00 A. M. 


Thirty-five special education teach- 


ers, elementary supervisors, public 


school coordinators, school  super- 
intendents and county school super- 


intendents attended the meeting. 


Dr. Frank Young, dean of the col- 
lege, welcomed the group of members 
and visitors from a wide area of 
Northeast Texas. 


Dr. James Gee, president of East 
Texas State Teachers College, ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the work 
that is being done by special educa- 
tion teachers and pledge his support, 
services and facilities of the college 
in promoting the work. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Barnett, State Super- 
visor for Spastics, discussed the dif- 
ferent types of spastic conditions and 
the use of recreational and occupation- 
al therapy for treatment. 


Officers were elected and the date 
of our December meeting set. (Mrs. 
DrE CUNNINGHAM, Reporter). 


ILLINI CHAPTER 
Dr. Samuel Kirk, newly appointed 
director of special education at the 
University. of Illinois and one time 
national president of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children, was 
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the guest speaker at the first meeting 
of the Illini chapter. 


In addition to reviewing the history 
of the national organization, Dr. Kirk 
discussed the interest in and the rapid 
expansion of the work with excep- 
tional children throughout the coun- 
try. He suggested three projects 
which the Illini chapter might foster 
this year. The first one was the re- 
cruitment of teachers in special edu- 
cation; second, stimulating interest on 
a state wide basis for the education of 
the gifted child; third, promoting inter- 
est locally in the cerebral palsied in 
order that educational facilities might 
be established in Champaign and at 
the University. 


The chapter expressed its desire 
to support these projects. A commit- 
tee was named to work on the last 
mentioned project. (Marion QUINN, 


Reporter). 


KENT UNIVERSITY OPENS DEPARTMENT 

Kent University (Ohio) has estab- 
lished a department of special educa- 
tion to train all types of exceptional 
children. Mrs. Edna Oswald has been 
placed in charge of the department 
which will include the following staff 
members: Miss Marion Zupan, training 
teacher of the deaf; Miss Elanor 
Gray, college instructor in education 
of the deaf; Mr. John Montgomery, in 
charge of speech and hearing clinic; 
and Miss Doris Shields, training teach- 
er for retarded children. The Uni- 
versity contemplates building special 
units to house the work of the new 
department. 


TEXAS SUPPORTS THE COUNCIL 

In May, 1946, Texas reported one 
active chapter in the Council. Today 
there are seven, and additional chap- 
ters are being organized. These chap- 
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ters are Austin, Fort Worth, Houston, 
Northeast, San Antonio, Southwest 
(college chapter), and Texas State. 
Our congratulations to Texas leader- 
ship! 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Journal of Child Psychiatry, 
which was announced last year, has 
now published Section One of the 
first volume. It is planned to publish 
three or four sections each year, which 
will constitute a volume of approx- 
imately 400 pages. The Journal wel- 
comes contributions from all work- 
ers in the fields of neurology, psy- 
chiatry and clinical psychology as ap- 
plied to children and in the field of 
the institutional care of children. The 
subscription rate is $5.00 for one 
volume or $9.00 for two. 


The Nervous Child and the Journal 
of Child Psychiatry are under the 
editorial management of Ernest Harms, 
Child Care Publications, 30 West 58th 
Street, New York 19, New York. 


The Special Education Review, 
which is the official publication of the 
Newark Chapter, will, in the future, 
be issued quarterly on a subscription 
basis. The rate is $1.00 per year and 
subscriptions may be obtained from 
Mr. Willard M.-Elliott, Business Man- 
ager, Woodland Avenue School, New- 
ark 3, New Jersey. 


THAT OTTAWA CONVENTION 

The Ottawa Convention is still the 
most talked of event in local chapters. 
The hospitality of the host city and 
the many courtesies extended to the 
visitors will long be remembered by 
those who were fortunate enough to 
attend the silver anniversary meet- 
ing. 

In addition to the eight hundred 
persons from the United States and 
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several provinces of Canada, there 
were representatives from Norway, 
Brazil and South Africa. Official dele- 
gates from 68 of the 103 chapters were 
present for the Representative As- 
sembly. These delegates came from 
20 states and two provinces of Canada. 
The voting strength of the Assembly 
was 186. The largest number of dele- 
gates came from Michigan, with New 
York second. 


CEREBRAL PALSY EXPERTS AT NATION- 
AL SOCIETY’S CONVENTION 

A full day devoted to new knowl- 
edge about cerebral palsy, a crippling 
condition as prevalent as polio but 
about which little is known, climaxed 
the recent three-day convention of the 
National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and Adults. 

Representatives of the Society’s two- 
thousand member units from 46 
states, Hawaii and Alaska, heard a 
panel of experts diagnose actual cere- 
bral palsy cases and demonstrate 
equipment and methods for treatment. 
On the panel were Dr. Winthrop M. 
Phelps, medical director of the Chil- 
dren’s Rehabilitation Institute, Cock- 
eysville, Maryland; Dr. Meyer Perl- 
stein, chairman, medical advisory 
board, Michael Reese Nursery School, 
Illinois Hospital School, Chicago; and 
Dr. George G. Deaver, professor of 
physical medicine, New York Uni- 
versity, Bellevue Hospital, New York. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, director, Clinic 
of Child Development, Yale Univer- 
sity, discussed The Development of 
the Cerebral Palsied Child. 

Dr. Phelps stated that medical in- 
vestigation of cerebral palsy is only 
twenty-seven years old. Before that 
time, cerebral palsy victims were often 
mistakenly diagnosed as mentally de- 
ficient and were confined in mental in- 
stitutions. Since 1920, research has dis- 
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closed that only thirty percent of 
cerebral palsy victims are mentally 
deficient, Dr. Phelps said, while the 
remaining seventy percent “are cap- 
able of very marked improvement, 
both physically and mentally.” 

Cerebral palsy is a condition of 
damage to portions of the brain suf- 
fered either in the process of birth or 
from injury at any time, resulting in 
lack of muscular control and coordina- 
tion. Treatment for the seventy per- 
cent of cases which can be rehabilitat- 
ed involves education of other por- 
tions of the brain to take over the 
control functions. 

A Navy veteran who developed 
cerebral palsy as a result of injuries 
received in the La Salle Hotel fire a 
year ago was among the patients 
examined by the panel of experts. He 
is Marshall Miller, 22, of Springfield, 
Illinois, who was a radio and radar 
technician at San Diego, California, 
and in Hawaii. Miller was caught in 
the fire while spending a terminal- 
leave holiday in Chicago with his fa- 
ther, Henry, who died in the fire. 
Young Marshall was left virtually 
helpless and with a speech defect. 
Only his sight and hearing were unim- 
paired. 

A young woman, cerebral palsied 
since birth, demonstrated her skill on 
a_ specially-built bicycle which en- 
ables her to carry on an active and 
independent life. She is Evelyn West 
Ayrault, 25, staff phychologist at the 
Crippled Children’s School, James- 
town, North Dakota. Miss Ayrault, 
blonde and attractive, rode out before 
the physicians in a sports costume of 
shorts and blouse to demonstrate the 
ability she has achieved despite her 
handicap. She averages ten miles a 
day on the. bicycle, which she uses 
to ride to and from the school, for 
shopping, sightseeing, and other ac- 
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tivities. It is a conventional two-wheel 
bicycle to which two small retractable 
wheels have been added. 

Several children demonstrated the 
play and therapeutic equipment, by 
which they learn to button clothes, 
spell with block letters and walk be- 
tween parallel bars. 

Miss Jayne Shover, director of the 
National Society’s cerebral services, 
stated that the increase in research 
and medical knowledge in this field 
“holds out new hope for close to a 
million parents of cerebral palsied 
children.” Where there is difficulty 
in diagnosing a condition of paralysis 
or lack of control, she urged parents 
to contact their local crippled chil- 
dren’s societies. The local societies, 
she said, will put parents in touch 
with physicians in their areas who are 
familiar with cerebral palsy. 

Dr. Martin F. Palmer, Director, In- 
stitute of Logopedics, Wichita, Kansas, 
reported encouraging developments 
in speech therapy, not only for cere- 
bral palsy cases but for persons with 
many kinds of speech difficulties. 

“An intelligent dog can be taught 
to speak,” said Dr. Palmer, “at least 
a few words like ‘bye-bye’ and ‘want 
out.’ We can reasonably expect that 
the intelligent child, with proper 
handling, can be taught to speak in- 
telligently. At the present state of 
knowledge, normalcy is not expected 
in severely speech-handicapped chil- 
dren, but rehabilitation to a vocational 
level can be achieved in most cases.” 


The Society reelected Col. E. W. 
Palmer, Kingsport, Tennessee, as 
president. William Jaenicke, San 
Francisco, California, and Dr. Phelps 
were newly elected as vice presidents. 
Elected treasurer was Gerard M. Un- 
garo, Chicago, while Lawrence J. 
Linck, Chicago, was chosen for his 
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Linck is also 
the Society’s executive director. 


third term as secretary. 


FILMS INTERPRETING CHILDREN AND 
YOUTH 


Parents, teachers and teacher edu- 
cation institutions will welcome this 
new printed bulletin which 
marizes recent developments in child 
study through the use of films, and lists 
and describes seventy-six films, film 
recordings that 
Complete infor- 


sum- 


strips and interpret 
children and youth. 
mation on how and where to get these 
films, and their cost, is included. 

The films ars listed under eight gen- 
eral headings: Young Children at 
Home and in Nursery School, Learn- 
ing Programs for Children and Youths, 
Health and Nutrition, Building Social 
Awareness, Community Participation, 
Child Development, and Films from 
Other Countries. 


In the introduction. Edgar Dale, 
of Ohio State University, says: “We 
are just at the beginning of great 
growth in the development of audio 


visual materials for parent and teacher 
education. Through the use of the 
materials listed here, we may get a 
clearer understanding of the 
effective way to present significant 
data on child growth and develor- 
ment.” 

The bulletin is an excellent resource 
for groups and individuals interested 
in interpreting child development, in 
presenting good guidance techniques, 
and in describing modern education- 
al practices to teachers and parents, 
to child study groups, general com- 
munity groups, church school groups 
and specialists in education, health and 
welfare. Copies may be obtained for 
thirty-five cents from Association for 
Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 


most 
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Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


HOW TO HELP YOUR HEARING, 
Louise M. Neuschutz, 171 pps., Blue 
Ribbon Books, Garden City Pub- 
lishing Company, 14 West 49th 
Street, New York 20, N. Y. Cloth 
$1.00 


This book is addressed to those who 
become hard of hearing or deafened 
between the age of puberty and all the 
years of adult life. It is not con- 
cerned with the congenitally or pre- 
school age deaf. 

The first four parts, Meeting the 
Problem, Adjusting Yourself to the 
World Around You, Keeping Men- 
tally and Physically Fit, and Being 
Good Company to Yourself cover the 
psychological problem of building up 
the intellectual morale of the ad- 
ventitiously hard of hearing and deaf- 
ened. A fifth part, Suggestions to 
People with Normal Ears, makes sug- 
gestions for the relationship of normal 
hearing persons to acoustically handi- 
capped children and adults. 

Part 1: Meeting the Problem. 

By facing the facts, starting with 
something different, being as socially 
active as possible, cultivating a sense 
of humor, and adopting a sunny phil- 
osophy, compensations are made for 
the acoustic handicap. Lip reading, 
acoustic amplification, and possibilities 
for training residual hearing in ex- 
tensive hearing loss cases are described 
as useful means of meeting the prob- 
lems of hearing loss. 

Part II: Adjusting Yourself to the 
World Around You. 

This section discusses problems and 
makes recommendations pertaining to 
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hearing loss and its effects on a career, 
study, and the art of being deaf. 

Part III: Keeping Mentally and 
Physically Fit. 

By getting rid of complexes [emo- 
tional maladjustments, suspicions and 
morbidity, inattention, escapes from 
reality, and chip on the shoulder] and 
by sensible hygiene in matters of hear- 
ing conservation, tinnitus, relaxation, 
nervous irritation, eyes, and voice, the 
handicapped individual is better able 
to adjust to his condition. 

Part IV: Being Good Company to 
Yourself. 

Hobbies and the cultivation of cul- 
tural activities are useful assets for 
the hearing handicapped person. 

Part V: Suggestions to People with 
Normal Ears. 

Suggestions are made to the normal 
hearing friends of the acoustically 
handicapped, and comments are made 
concerning the child who doesn’t hear 
well. 

Appendix: 
material for acoustic training. (D. E. 
Morey, Speech Clinic, University of 
Michigan). 


Seven pages of exercise 


TRAIN YOUR HEARING, Mary 
Wood Whitehurst, 90 pp., 1947, Volta 
Bureau, 1537 35th Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Cloth $3.00. 


The purpose of Train Your Hearing 
is “to outline a method of self-training 
which, if followed, will help re-educate 
one’s residual hearing.” Although the 
author does not consider self-training 
the most effective approach to the 
problem, individual home study using 
the sequence of exercises suggested in 
Train Your Hearing will be found to 
be very useful, since trained teachers 
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of auditory training and suitable faci- 
lities are not generally available. 

The book describes the sort of equip- 
ment needed for self-training, makes 
practical suggestions concerning the 
use and care of a hearing aid, and out- 
lines four steps to be followed in get- 
ting accustomed to an instrument. 

Most of the book is devoted to les- 
son plan outlines for auditory train- 
ing. A part of each lesson utilizes 
the help of an assistant. Following a 
“Hearing Method’ procedure or a 
“Sight-Hearing Method” procedure, de- 
pending on the hearing perception of 
the pupil, he progresses through twen- 
ty lessons, each of which follows a 
general pattern of Sounds in Words, 
Sounds in Contrast, Sounds in Sent- 
ences, Subject Material, and Recorded 
Music. (D. E. Morey, Speech Clinic 
University of Michigan). 


= 
New Publications 


DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING CHIL- 
DREN IN ILLINOIS, 59 pp., 1947, Illinois 
Commission for Handicapped Children, 160 
North La Salle, Chicago. Paper. 

Furnishes a description of the total 
present program for deaf and hard of 
hearing children in Illinois, and attempts 
to measure the adequacy of that program. 


LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- 
TION: A CONFERENCE REPORT, 17 pp., 
1947, Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. Litho- 
printed. 


REPORT OF THE PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 
COMMITTEE, 63 pp., 1947, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Paper, single 
copy free. 

This 1947 Annual Report, in addition to 
summarizing the activities of the Com- 
mittee during the current year, 1946-47, 
includes twenty-six codes which will be 
of value to servants and leaders who are 
interested in developing a more perfect 
code for the profession as a whole or 
specific codes for particular groups. 


THE SCHOOL IN THE AMERICAN SOCIAL 
ORDER, Newton Edwards and Herman G. 
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Richey, 1947, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Cloth. 

This book should be of interest and value 
to teachers in service, supervisors, ad- 
ministrators, and other educational per- 
sonnel. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR A 
CHANGING WORLD, Theodore Struck, 
533 pp., 1945, John Wiley & Sons., Inc, 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Cloth $3.75. 


Abstracts and 
Selected References 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK 


Occupational Therapy 
The following series of articles contain 
interesting points of view and valuable sug- 
gestions concerning the use of music with 
the convalescent and orthopedically handi- 
capped. 

Brown, M. E., WHEELCHAIR, CRUTCH 
AND CANE DANCE FOR THE ORTHO- 
PEDICALLY HANDICAPPED, Occupation- 
al Therany and Rehabilitation, 25: 235-237, 
December, 1946. 


Gilliland, E. G.. ARE YOU MAKING THE 
MOST OF MUSIC?, Ibid, 238-242. 


Blackwell, E., and Neal, G. A., MUSIC IN 
. MENTAL HOSPITALS, Ibid, 243-246. 


Dunton, W. R. Jr.. RECREATION AND MU- 
SIC THERAPY, Ibid, 247-252. 


Tannenbaum, J. D.. RECREATIONAL THER- 
APY, Ibid, 253-254. 


Allen, W. D., CHINESE AS AN AID IN DE- 
VELOPING RHYTHM AND COORDIN- 
ATION, Ibid, 255-256. 


Keifer, N. C., OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
IN TUBERCULOSIS, Occupational Therapy 
and Rehabilitation, 25:211-214, December, 
1946. 

General 

Davidson, H. P., MENTAL HYGIENE IN 
THE CLASSROOM, Educational Press Bul- 
letin, November, 1946, pp. 8-13. (Pub- 
lished by the Illinois Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Springfield.) 

The author is the staff psychologist in 
the division of the Education of 
Exceptional Children, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Illinois, and 
has written her articles with the needs of 
the exceptional child in mind. (Editor). 


Kelly, E. M., SELECTING, CLASSIFYING 
AND PLACING THE HANDICAPPED 
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CHILD, Special Education Review, 4:12-14, 
January, 1947. 


Jenkins, Albion U., THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, Special Edu- 
cation Review, 4:7-12, January, 1947. (Pub- 
lished by Board of Education, Newark, 
N. J.) 


Mones, Leon, THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
IN OUR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Spe- 
cial Education Review, 4:19-24, January, 
1947. 


Titus, Franklyn, THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND THE SPE- 
CIAL EDUCATION PROGRAM, Special 
Education Review, 4:15-18, January, 1947. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
AID TO THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1946. 20 pp. 

The Committee’s findings and recom- 
mendations cover all types of physical 
disabilities. The following recommenda- 
tions are of particular interest: “(1) That 
Federal agencies administering health, 
welfare, education, and social insurance 
programs be grouped under an executive 
department headed by a member of the 
President’s cabinet. (2) That the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation serve, in this 
new department, as the basis for an ex- 
panded service to the physically handi- 
capped, including service to those not 
potentially employable. (3) That the 
United States Employment Service be 
designated as the Federal agency re- 
sponsible for employment service to the 
physically handicapped, in close coopera- 
tion with the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, and with provision of special 
training for personnel for such placement 
work. (4) That Federal grants-in-aid to 
the states be extended to cover the estab- 
lishment of sheltered workshops under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, such 
workshops to maintain standards of medi- 
cal supervision and labor practice. (5) 
That federal grants-in-aid to the states 
be extended to cover the establishment 
of rehabilitation centers with compre- 
hensive programs of services. (6) That 
Federal funds be made available to the 
states, through the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of extending suit- 
able educational opportunities to phy- 
sically handicapped children (including 
the blind and partially seeing), and espe- 
cially to those in rural communities, and 
especially to those who are severely 
handicapped (e. g., the deaf-blind). (7) 
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That the Federal government provide funds 
to enable the American Printing House 
for the Blind to supply sight-saving texts 
and materials on the same basis as it 
now supplies braille texts. (8) That the 
states (with assistance from Federal funds) 
provide careful physical examinations for 
all school children, followed by medical 
treatment for correction of physical defects. 
(9) That Federal services be broadened 
to provide education and training to 
homebound persons, to enrich their lives 
even if gainful employment for them is 
out of question. (10) That the Federal 
government promote research to determine 
the causes and cures of eye conditions 
leading to blindness, and research to 
turn ordinary print into sound so that 
blind people may have broader fields of 
reading matter open to them. (11) That 
state labor laws be amended to ensure 
safe and proper working conditions and 
to avoid hazard. (12) That the agencies 
of the Federal Government devote a por- 
tion of their efforts to the removal of 
psychological and emotional barriers which 
exist in the public mind and hinder the 
friendly acceptance of handicapped per- 
sons by the seeing public. (13) That the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission set an 
example to industry by employing phy- 
sically handicapped persons in the gov- 
ernment service. (14) That the services 
of the Library of Congress be extended 
by (a) development and distribution of 
new models of the Talking Book machine; 
(b) liberalization of the eligibility require- 
ment in relation to the Talking Book; 
(c) increasing the literature available in 
braille, especially in relation to college 
textbooks; (d) increasing periodical litera- 
ture for the blind; and (e) research to 
utilize recent developments in the sciences 
of light and sound to make reading ma- 
terial available to the blind by more ef- 
ficient means. (15) That the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act be amended to author- 
ize the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion to engage in the training of pro- 
fessional personne! for work with the 
handicapped. (16) That no attempt be 
made at present to make a census of the 
handicapped since there are not at this 
time enough facilities and professional 
personnel to serve adeauately the 
handicapped persons already known. (17) 
That financial assistance to the blind under 
the Social Security Act be liberalized and 
the blind relieved of “the burden of per- 
petual suvervision of the intimate details 
of their living.” (Editorial, Outlook for 
the Blind 40: 289-290). 

Although the report ostensibly includes 
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“all types of physically handicapped in- 
dividuals,” one cannot help noticing that 
the greatest emphasis of the report is on 
the blind and partially seeing. While this 
phase of the work needs emphasis certain- 
ly it is hoped that the final act includes 
in equally as specific form the needs of 
the deaf, orthopedic, epileptic, tubercular, 
and others. (Editor). 


Epilepsy 


PINANSKI, JOAN, “The Vocational Problem 
of the Epileptic Child,” The Nervous Child, 
6:105, 1947. 

Since the problem of employment is im- 
portant for every individual it is of double 
importance for the epileptics. The plan- 
ning for a future vocation should begin 
not at the specific time when the person 
is ready for work, but rather this planning 
should commence with the transition from 
grammar to high school. Careful guid- 
ance is particularly important because of 
the difficulties to be encountered by the 
epileptic later on. The article states that 
epileptics are able to work, but need help 
in securing the correct kind of job. (Peggy 
Hayes, Cazenovia, New York.) 


CARTER, JAMES D., “Children’s Expressed 
Attitudes towards Their Epilepsy,” The 
Nervous Child, 6:34, 1947. 

In going through the records of 165 
children at the Children’s Psychiatric Serv- 
ice, Johns Hopkins Hospital, the author 
noted a lack of spontaneous expressions 
of the epileptic children regarding the 
nature and implication of their condition. 
The material is not comprehensive enough 
to draw definite conclusions, but it is 
hoped that in the future more emphasis 
will be placed on allowing the child to 
express himself about the meaning which 
the illness has for him. (Peggy Hayes, 
Cazenovia, New York.) 


YANNET, HERMAN, “The Care of the Epi- 
leptic ‘Child in Residential Schools in 
America,” The Nervous Child, 6:93, 1947. 

The author proposes that mentally nor- 
mal epileptic children definitely be segre- 
gated from mental defectives with whom 
they are so often institutionalized, and 
housed in residential schools using the 
cottage plan and having a program geared 
to meet the needs of their population. 
Adequate medical and drug therapy are 
discussed, but emphasis is put on the cot- 
tage program and recreational planning 
as they relate to the psychogenic factors 
of the child’s adjustment and development. 
Necessity of dealing with personality 
deviations and undesirable psychogenic 
traits is stressed as the major factor con- 
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cerned with success of future return to 
community life. (Frank C. Arnold, Psy- 
chological Services Center, Syracuse Uni- 
versity.) 
General 

GRANT, IRENE, “Social Service in the Re- 
habilitation Process,’ Occupational Ther- 
apy and Rehabilitation, 26:96, 1947. 


CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM M., “Mental 
Hygiene Approach to the Handicapped 
Child,’ American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1:215, 1947. 


FELIX, ROBERT H., ‘Mental Health Ap- 
proach to Juvenile Delinquency,” The 
Training School Bulletin, 44:17, 1947. 


LAVOS, GEORGE, “Work Efficiency of the 
Disabled,” Journal of Rehabilitation, 13:3, 
1947. 


Changes in Behavior 
(Continued from page 72) 

Likewise in the. schools of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, in Canada, a repro- 
duction is being begun. And close 
to home, in the Laboratory School of 
Indiana States Teachers College we 
are at this very time opening a demon- 
stration experimental class to de- 
termine the transferability of the pro- 
gram to a city of 75,000 instead of 
three million. 

Other research is needed to study 
the adjustment of the “second gener- 
ation,” and to attempt to determine the 
combinations of 
program 


specific factors or 
factors in the educational 
which contributed to its success. 

While the school environment itself 
was a controlled variable, the pres- 
ence of such uncontrolled factors as 
change in sibling relationships, or in 
relationships of parents to the com- 
munity, or of parent-teacher and par- 
ent-child relationships must of neces- 
sity have influenced the resultant 
chenges in behavior. The determina- 
tion and isolation of the crucial factors 
in this program must wait on further 
research. 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


The President's Message 
(Continued from page 66) 
necessary for a lively and profitable 
discussion before the entire chapter. 
They were conscientious and discrim- 
inating in their study and observa- 
tions, consequently, their meeting was 
not a mere recitation of opinions and 
preconceived prejudices, but rather 
one in which sincere objective con- 
clusions were reached from comparing 
their own practical experiences with 
the best thinking and research avail- 
able. Three of the topics we can re- 
call having heard expertly discussed 
on recent programs include, Desirable 
Means of Establishing Pupil-Teacher 
Rapport, The Significance of Child In- 
terests as Expressed in Casual Con- 
versation with Fellow Playmates, and 
The Impact of Group Attitudes on In- 
dividual Behavior. The values and 
satisfactions that come to a teacher 
from having delved into such a study 
as applied to her own class of excep- 
tional children and of having ex- 
changed experiences with other teach- 
ers of the same or different types of 
children are inestimable, and, there- 
fore, should not be overlooked in chap- 

ter program planning. 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN JANUARY 


The above types of programs repre- 
sent just a few of the ways in which 
a chapter may further the professional 
advancement of its members. Many 
other ways have been used success- 
fully, but space will not permit us to 
discuss them here. However, any 
chapter will find it possible to use its 
own initiative and creative ability to 
supplement and to improve upon 
these few suggestions. 


We shall proceed next month to 
consider the other aspects of a well- 
balanced chapter program, namely the 
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administrative and social, both of 
which are important to the success 
and continued growth of any group. 
We look forward to the opportunity 
of continuing this discussion in Janu- 
ary. 
Hartey Z. WooDEN 
President 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
1947-48 
1948 Institute on Corrective and 
Remedial Reading, Temple Univer- 
SHUG? + G/acis an tea era January 26-30 


American Brotherhood Week ....... 
February 22-29 


Michigan Conference on Exceptional 
Children, Hayes Hotel, Jackson 
Satara Cealteetes oe ana February 27-28 

National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness Conference, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis ... April 5-7 


Annual Meeting, International Coun- 
cil of Exceptional Children, Fort 
Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
OUR cwisin ee tee ane ean April 25-28 


Second Annual Conference on Mental 
Hygiene and Problems of the Ex- 
ceptional Child, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, New York ... May 7-8 


Seventy-second Annual Meeting of 
the American Association on Mental 
Deficiency and the First Interna- 
tional Congress on Mental De- 
ficiency, Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Massachusetts .......... May 18-28 


Third Annual Conference on Prob- 

lems of Impaired Hearing, Syracuse 
Syracuse, New York 
July 24 


University, 








Hospital Classes 

(Continued from page 80) 
self. The program should be fitted to 
the child and not the child to the pro- 
gram. 

Time spent in home instruction must 
be a minimum of one hour a day for 
five days a week. It is better to 
spread the class time over five days a 
week than to have the five hours con- 
centrated in a lesser number of days. 
It is also better not to use the late 
afternoon hours for class periods but 
sometimes this is unavoidable. 

It is desired that this class not be 
forgotten by the administrative staff 
of the school. Too often it is the easy 
way to establish the class and then 
feel that everything has been done for 
the child. Frequent visits should be 
made to the home class by the super- 
visors, principal, and superintendent. 
The home teacher in turn should make 
frequent contacts with the teacher of 
the classroom in which her pupil 
would normally be if in school. It is 
also a good policy for the pupil to 
make visits to his room, if he is phy- 
sically able to do so. This keeps him 
in touch with his group, and in this 
way he will keep the feeling of be- 
longing. 

For the permanently homebound 
child the teacher should be more than 
ever alert to creating new interests 
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and hobbies. In several instances 
hobbies, started as such, have de- 
veloped into vocations. Even though 
the pupil may never be able to do 
anything vocationally, he should have 
these added interests to help break 
the monotony of sitting day after day. 
It should be constantly kept in mind 
that any program that helps the home- 
bound child to use his time construc- 
tively is a vocational gain in that he 
then requires less care and attention 
by those on whom he is dependent. 
Since most of these children have had 
very few contacts with the world out- 
side their immediate family, many 
visual aids materials should be brought 
in to enrich their academic programs. 
We must remember that some of them 
have never had the experience of a 
hike through the woods on an explor- 
ing trip of nature, or of a trip to the 
old fishing hole, or of the circus. It 
is good mental therapy for the child 
to feel that he is having the same aca- 
demic work as his friends in school, 
and to know that when he is able to 
return to school, he will again become 
part of the group. 

Of all the various programs for phy- 
sically handicapped children visited 
each year, it seems that the home 
class is the one which brings the most 
genuine satisfaction to both parent and 


pupil. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS ABOUT SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT? 


80-90% of all study activities require READING ABILITY. 

The basis of promotion from first to second grades is reading ability. 

25-35% of first grade students fail to be promoted. 

50-70% of retarded readers have a seeing problem. 

80-99% of retarded readers have normal or superior intelligence. 

Most reading difficulties and most visual problems that retard reading achievement 


are preventable. 


Many children do not have sufficient visual maturation to begin reading until they 


are seven or eight years old. 


Reading reauirements have increased 170% since 1900. 


Only 18 States require administration of Vision Tests in schools by law. 


Light—Better Sight News, June, 1946. 
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CHAPTER 


California 
Long Beach Chapter 
Los Angeles Chapte1 
San Diego Chapter 
Connecticut 
Bridgeport Special Class Teachers Association 
Teachers Association, New Haven 
Delaware 
Delaware Chapter 
District of Columbia 
Columbian Chapter 
Washington D. C. Chapter 
Florida 
Jacksonville Chapter 
Miami Chapter 
Georgia 
Atlanta Chapter 
Illinois 
Alton Chapter 
Chicago Special Class Teacher’s Club 
Chicago Suburban Chapter 
Chicago West Suburban Chapter, Cicero 
Illini Chapter 
Moline Chapter 
Normal, Bloomington Chapter 
Peoria Chapter 
Rockford Chapter 
South Central Illinois Chapter, Jacksonville 
Springfield, Ill. 
Indiana 
Evansville Chapter 
Fort Wayne Chapter 
Indianapolis Chapter 
Terre Haute Chapter 
Iowa 
Davenport Chapte1 
Iowa State Chapter 
Waterloo Chapter 
Kentucky 
Louisville Chapter 
Louisiana 
New Orleans Chapter 
Maine 
Bangor Chapter 
Greater Portland Chapter 
Maryland 
Baltimore Chapter 
Michigan 
Battle Creek Chapter 
Bay City Chapter 
Detroit Chapter 
Fordson Chapter 
Highland Park Chapter 
Jackson Special Education Club 
Kalamazoo Council for Exceptional Children 
Lansing Chapter 
Lapeer Chapter 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 
Michigan State Normal College Chapter, 
Ypsilanti 
North Metropolitan Chapter, 
Royal Oak and Ferndale 
Pontiac Chapter 
Sault International, Sault Ste Marie, Michigan 
and Ontario 
Special Education Club, Flint 
Special Education Club, Grand Rapids 
Twin City Chapter, Benton Harbor and 
St. Joseph 
Wayne County Training School Chapter, 
Northville 
Minnesota 
Duluth Special Class Club 
Faribault Chapter 
Minneapolis Chapter 


DIRECTORY 


St. Paul Special Class ‘Teachers 
Winona Chapter 
Missouri 
Missouri Council for Exceptional Children 


Nebraska 
Ymaha Chapter 
New Jersey 
Newark Chapter 
New York 
Central New York Chapter, Syracuse 
Child Study Club, Rochester 
Florence Nightingale Chapter, Binghamton 
Geneseo Normal Chapter, Geneseo 
Jamestown Chapter 
Long Island Chapter 
New York City Chapter, No. I 
New York City Chapter, No. III 
Schenectady Chapter 
Teachers College Chapter, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Western New York Chapter, Buffalo 
Yonkers Chapter 
North Dakota 
Jamestown Chapter 
Ohio 
Cincinnati Chapter 
Greater Cleveland Chapter 
Toledo Chapter 
Youngstown Chapter 
Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City Chapter 
Ontario 
Central Ontario Chapter, Kitchener 
Hamilton Chapter 
London Chapter 
Ottawa Chapter 
Toronto Chapter 
Oregon 
Portland Chapter 
Pennsylvania 
The Pennsylvania Conference for the 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Saskatchewan 
Saskatoon Special Class Teachers 
Tennessee 
Tennessee Chapter, Knoxville 
Middle Tennessee District Chapter 
Texas 
Austin Chapter 
Fort Worth Chapter 
Houston Chapter 
Northeast Texas Chapter 
San Antonio Chapter 
South West Texas College Chapter, 
San Marcos 
Texas State Chapter 
Washington 
Central Washington Chapter, Ellensburg 
Seattle Chapter 
Tacoma Chapter 
Wisconsin 
Delavan Chapter 
Fond du Lac Chapter 
Fox River Valley Chapter, Oskosh 
Green Bay Chapter 
Madison Chapter 
Milwaukee Chapter 
Milwaukee State Teachers College Chapter 
Racine Chapter 
Sheboygan Chapter 
Wisconsin Chapter 
Wyoming 
Wyoming Special Teachers Association 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 
MEETING 


of 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HOTEL FORT DES MOINES 


APRIL 25-28 


PROGRAM CHAIRMAN—Mr. Ray Graham, Department 


of Public Instruction, Springfield, [linois. 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS—Dr. Arthur S. Hill, Depart- 


ment of Public Adjustment, Des Moines Public 


Schools. 


RESERVATION—Write Mrs. Betty Whitford, Des Moines 


Public Schools. 629 Third Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


HARLEY Z. WOODEN, 


President 





